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At the recent disastrous fire in Boston, the loss was 
greatly increased by the manner in which the buildings 
were blockaded with goods, the doors and windows being 
so completely barricaded that the firemen could not force 
an entrance, and the water thrown at the fire failed to 
reach it. This is an old complaint in this city, and has 
been frequently referred to in these columns. In Boston 
the underwriters propose heroic treatment for this evil, 
which is nothing less than doubling up rates wherever a 
building is made inaccessible through this cause. We 
remember a cotton fire in this city not long since, where 
the firemen found the doors and windows similarly barri- 
caded on the inside; the remarks of the chief of the de- 
partment and the other firemen were not only vigorous, 
but were far from complimentary to the insurance compa- 
nies that would permit goods and premises insured by 
them to be exposed to such hazards. They should insist 
that ample space in the vicinity of all doors and windows 
should be kept free, and that passageways through the 
goods should be left so that every part of every floor can 
be reached with a line of hose. What with iron shutters 
on the outside and barricades of goods on the inside, the 
windows of some of our business buildings are less easily 
penetrated than the brick walls adjoining. If merchants 
have no more sense than to obstruct their premises in this 
way, they should be deprived of insurance indemnity 
entirely. 





AMONG the charters granted at the last session of the 
legislature was one to a number of the prominent jewel- 
ers of this city, authorizing them to form a mutual insur- 
ance company. The hazards they are permitted to insure 
against include about everything that can possibly happen 
to inanimate objects, and are described in the bill as “all 
tisks of fire, theft, barratry and embezzlement, and any and 
all risks of transportation by land or water, during all or 
any period or periods of time while such merchandise, 
goods or articles are outside the stores, offices and manu- 
factories of the assured, whether the same are in the 
custody of the assured, their clerks, salesmen, agents or 
servants, or of any express or transportation line, or in 
letters or packages in the mails, or in the custody of any 
other person or corporation, to whom they may have been 
intrusted or delivered by or on behalf of the assured, their 





clerks, salesmen, agents or servants.” The peculiar nature 
of the jewelry trade requires that great values shall at 
times be entrusted to. persons without security, and the 
object of the proposed company is more particularly to in- 
sure against loss that might arise in consequence of this 
practice. Some of the most wealthy jewelry firms in the 
city are represented among the incorporators. We under- 
stand that it is not their purpose to do a general insurance 
business of the kind indicated, but to confine the opera- 
tions of the company to a few houses, who will thus insure 
their own goods against all risks. <A large fire in Maiden 
lane would, doubtless, satisfy the ambition of these gen- 
tlemen as regards the insurance business. 





CONSIDERABLE curiosity is manifested to see what meas- 
ures Superintendent McCall will take to enforce the new 
law which makes it a misdemeanor for agents, brokers or 
individuals to transact business with insurance companies 
that have not been licensed to do business in this State. 
The brokers who are known to have carried on a surrep- 
titious business with such companies heretofore, do not ex- 
press any apprehension; in fact, they rather rejoice that 
individuals having large lines of insurance to place are 
held equally responsible with themselves for obtaining such 
unauthorized insurance, and think this will tend to nullify 
a law that might otherwise cause them some annoyance, 
They will throw the onus of making all applications for 
underground insurance upon the person desiring it, and let 
the Superintendent fight the battle with him. For in- 
stance, a broker illustrates, if John Smith wants more in- 
surance than he can obtain in authorized companies, he 
will sign a lot of applications in blank, and his broker will 
attend to therest; if the Superintendent exhibits any curi- 
osity regarding the transaction and tries to hold the broker 
responsible, the application will show it to have been the 
personal act of the insured, and it then remains to be de- 
termined whether a person can be prevented from obtain- 
ing his insurance wherever be chooses and in such compa- 
nies as he likes. Placing insurance in underground com- 
panies has been a lucrative business for a good many per- 
sons, and the new law will not cause them to desist so long 
as they can find any way to evade its provisions. They 
may be a little more circumspect than heretofore, but will 
do the business and reap the profit all the same. 





THE decision of the Georgia Supreme Court to the effect 
that the million dollars and more of surplus accumulated 
by the Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company must be 
divided among all who at any time contributed to it, is likely 
to exterminate that company entirely. According to the 
decision it is precluded from accumulating surplus in excess 
of $150,000, which sum might be wiped out at any moment 
by a single fire. The large accumulations of the Southern 
Mutual have made this an exceedingly popular company 
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in the State of Georgia ; last year it received $236,324 in 
premiums, and paid for losses $156,679, while the value of 
property covered by its policies amounted to many 
millions of dollars. The decision which wipes out the 
greater portion of its surplus cannot but destroy confidence 
in the ability of the company to carry out its contracts, 
and, as a natural result, insurers will seek indemnity in the 
regular stock companies. The directors of the Southern 
Mutual have, it is reported, determined to close up busi- 
ness, and to this end have instructed their agents to issue 
no more policies. A proposition to organize a stock com- 
pany to hold the business of the Southern Mutual is re- 
ported to find favor in the eyes of the directors. Probably 
this will be the outcome of the excitement created in 
Georgia by this unexpected decision, but it will have to 
be a new organization entirely, with new capital, for, of 
course, the accumulations of the Southern Mutual cannot 
be used for this purpose, but must be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the judicial decree. A new company can- 
not be organized before the meeting of the legislature, 
which occurs in November next. It is certainly a bitter 
pill for the directors of the company to swallow, and it is 
not surprising that they make wry faces. If they could 
get the case before the United States Supreme Court there 
is a possibility that the decision would be overruled. 
Some of the Georgia papers are very indignant over the 
decision, and say that this curtailment of the resources of 
the Southern Mutual leaves insurers at the mercy of the 
favored few companies permitted to do business in 
Georgia, and “who are imposing exorbitant rates and 
oppressive conditions upon the people.” The “favored 
few” will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that rates are 
“exorbitant” in Georgia; we doubt if many of them can 
show any profit whatever on the business done in that 
State. Of one thing we are sure, and that is that none 
but a Georgia company has ever been able to pile up 
$1,200,000 surplus from the premiums paid by insurers in 
that State. 





THE proceedings connected with the winding up of the 
Mutual Associates of Rochester, a speculative co-opera- 
tive assessment concern, are full of interest to members of 
such societies. Extravagant management and the dis- 
honesty of some persons connected with it threw the com- 
pany into the hands of the court, and a referee was ap- 
pointed to close up its affairs. He found a considerable 
amount of liabilities and assets of little value; death 
claims remained unpaid, while at the first sign of trouble 
the members deserted their colors and refused to pay their 
assessments. The referee commenced proceedings against 
some of them, and the court has affirmed their liability. 
The decisions rendered in the cases thus brought to the 
attention of the court declare that a member cannot ter- 
minate his liability at will, but that he is responsible for 
all the indebtedness of the company existing at the time 
he was last assessed and for the term of thirty days there- 
after, that being the period granted in which to pay assess- 








a 
ments. His non-payment at the expiration of the thi 
days’ grace is the first notice to the company of his with. 
drawal, and up to that time he is a member of the firm and 
responsible for its debts. The decisions also hold that if 
the officers did not make assessments properly, and there 
was a liability for which no assessment was made, all who 
were members at that time are responsible for all such in. 
debtedness, notwithstanding the fact that they may have 
paid assessments to cover that period, or even subsequent 
thereto. An acknowledgement of the receipt of the 
amount of an assessment does not release the member 
from responsibility for claims existing but not assessed for, 
It appeared that death claims had been held back by the 
officers for a long time; but the court holds that all who 
were members when the deaths occurred must contribute 
to pay those claims, even though they may have subse. 
quently withdrawn from the society. In substance these 
decisions hold that a co-operative association is virtually a 
partnership, and that each partner is individually liable for 
all the debts of the concern that may accumulate during 
his membership and for thirty days thereafter. The 
referee in the case of the Mutual Associates has been vig. 
orously prosecuting members to collect back assessments, 
and the courts have sustained him to the extent we have 
indicated, saddling the contesting members with the costs 
of litigation. While these co-operative concerns are so 
seductively beseeching everybody to join them, it is well 
that the legal responsibility incurred by members should 
be clearly understood. 








PREVENTION OF FIRE LOSSES. 


HE steadily increasing fire losses of the country are 
T inducing fire underwriters to seriously consider 
whether it is not in their power to reduce them. Self 
protection compels them to regard the matter as one of 
grave moment, for so long as losses and expenses consume 
premiums at the rate of one hundred cents or more on the 
dollar, there is but a slim chance for dividends to stock- 
holders. At several conventions of underwriters held 
recently the subject has received much attention, the re- 
sult being that some of them have resolved upon the 
adoption of the three-quarters loss clause and the coinsur- 
ance clause as to certain classes of risks. By the coinsur- 
ance clause the companies contribute to the loss only in 
such proportion as the amount of insurance bears to the 
value of the property, and by the three-quarters loss 
clause the owner of the property is compelled to be 
his own insurer to the extent of one-fourth of the 
value of the property destroyed. That is to say, in 
case the insured property burns the companies would 
pay but three-quarters of the actual loss after salvage 
has been deducted. Announcement has been made 
that this three-quarters loss clause will be insisted 
upon for certain classes of risks in Southern cities, that 
have heretofore had a habit of burning frequently and 
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mulcting the companies for a total loss every time. THE 
SpecTATOR has long been an advocate for the adoption 
of both these rules, believing them to be not only in the 
interests of the insurance companies, but to the general 
ublic, that eventually has to pay all losses. We have 
advocated legislation in every State that should absolutely 
prohibit any insurance company paying more than three- 
fourths of a proved loss, believing that this, more than 
anything else the underwriters can do, will tend to reduce 
the losses by fire. It is a matter that should not be left 
optional with companies, but should be made to apply to 
every class of risks. So long as it is left to the companies 
there will be found some so fearful of losing a little busi- 
ness that they will refuse to insist upon it as a condition 
of the policy, and their failure to do so will prevent others 
from doing it. The three-quarters clause should be general 
and compulsory in its application. While a property- 
owner may not be sufficiently depraved to deliberately set 
fire to his premises, the fact that he is fully insured takes 
a load off his mind and he becomes careless regarding it, 
neglecting to take ordinary precautions to prevent fires 
occurring or to provide the means for their extinguishment. 
But let him understand that he must bear at least one- 
quarter of the loss in case his property is burned, and he 
will at once see that it is to his interest to exercise a 
careful supervision over it, and to insist that his tenants 
do likewise. There is nothing that will make a man feel 
his responsibility so quickly or so speedily arouse him to 
action as to touch his pocket. The coinsurance clause 
would secure this result in many instances; but in these 
days, when property is insured to its full value or more, it 
would not be so effective generally as the three-quarters 
clause. 

Another very important thing fire underwriters can do 
to secure the reduction of the fire loss is to cause thorough 
and frequent inspections of every risk to be made, and to 
insist upon ordinary precautions being observed to prevent 
fires. The New England mill mutuals have set an excel- 
lent example in this respect, and have found their profit in 
the less number of fires that occur in the classes of risks 
they insure. Architects and builders know little regarding 
fire hazards, and care less; the propertyowner, however, 
who employs them to construct his building takes it for 
granted that they will make it ordinarily safe. He wants 
an attractive, convenient and cheap structure to meet his 
requirements, but the chief consideration is cheapness. 
The architect and builder are limited in their expenditures 
and too often find that their sole chance for a profit lies 
in “skinning” their work. When this is done, it is sure to 
add to the fire hazard. If all risks were thoroughly in- 
spected before insurance companies would accept them, it 
would lead to the discovery of many of the defects that 
are ingeniously concealed by the builder. Factories, ware- 
houses, stores and other buildings in which great values 
are accumulated, are too often left to the sole care of a 
janitor or watchman, who holds his place because “ wages 
are no object,” and who is expected not only to guard the 
Premises but to make himself generally useful besides. 





Occasionally the proprietor may make a hasty and super- 
ficial inspection of the premises, but seldom condescends 
to an examination in detail. Where fire extinguishing 
appliances are employed, they are placed in charge of the 
same man-of-all-work, whose ignorance regarding them is 
only equaled by his indifference. Let the three-quarters 
loss clause be made a condition of the insurance contract, 
and propertyowners will be awakened to a realizing sense 
of their responsibility and their duty, and will be found 
clamoring for competent inspectors to come and point out 
the defects in their buildings and instruct them how to 
reduce their fire hazards. In the days when rates were 
adequate compensation for the risks assumed, and fire 
underwriters lived up to their motto to “charge for the 
risk as they found it,” this matter of inspection by trained 
inspectors was not so important; but now, when rates are 
too low and competition is so great that no company 
can name a rate that another will not cut under, any 
measure or means that will tend to reduce the losses 
by fire is of importance, and the experience of the New 
England mill mutuals has demonstrated that frequent 
inspection pays, especially when the adoption by the 
propertyowner of the recommendations of the inspectors 
is made necessary to the continuance of, his insurance. 
The stock companies pursue a different policy, and instead 
of compelling the insured to put his property in an insur- 
able condition, offer him a premium, in the nature of a 
rebate from regular rates, if he will adopt certain means of 
fire prevention that they deem desirable. The mill mutuals 
say, “‘ You must provide such means of safety as experience 
teaches are necessary or we will not insure you under any 
circumstances ;” the stock companies say, “/f you will 
adopt the precautionary measures we recommend we will 
reduce your rates.” The method pursued by the mutuals 
seems to us better calculated to prevent fires than the 
other. Inthe one instance the insured is compelled to 
adopt the precautionary measures; in the other he can 
omit them by paying a few dollars more premium, and the 
companies assume all the risk of his neglect. When an 
inspection discloses fire hazards that can be provided 
against, such provision should be insisted upon regardless 
of rates. . We are aware that premium rates are supposed 
to be governed by hazards, and that anything, no matter 
how great the hazard is, is insurable if the rate is adequate ; 
but practice knocks theory “ higher’n a kite,” and when 
there is no established rate it will pay to look after the 
hazards. The inspection of risks can be made to play a 
most important part in reducing the fire losses, particularly 
if a rigid enforcement of the three-quarters loss clause is 
insisted upon in all instances, and not made to apply solely 
to a limited number of risks. The class of risks to which 
it is proposed to apply this clause has, it is true, brought 
heavy losses to the insurance companies, but they make 
but a small proportion of the total losses. Such statistics 
as are gathered regarding the fire losses from month to 
month, show that the grand aggregate is made up largely 
from small fires, where the loss in each case is less than 
$10,000, and to which the three-quarters clause would not, 
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as a rule, be applied under existing regulations. If, how- 
ever, the application of the clause was made compulsory 
by Jaw, not only would there be a less number of fires of 
this class, but the insurance companies would be saved 
large sums of money. 

It would also contribute greatly to lessen the number of 
fires if a thorough investigation into the origin of each 
one that occurs was made by the local authorities. To this 
end, chiefs of fire departments should be required to hold 
an inquest upon every fire that occurs within their juris- 
diction, and to report the facts promptly to their proper 
superior officers ; insurance companies should be prohibited 
from paying any portion of a loss until such inquest has 
been held and report made. Many fires of suspicious 
origin are paid for by the companies, who prefer doing so 
to taking the chances of litigation or of injuring their 
reputations in the communities where they occur. If a 
suspicion of foul play is entertained among the neighbors 
of the person who has been burned out, it is silenced by 
the fact that the insurance companies paid the loss without 
question, and thus many a guilty person escapes. When 
it is understood that a thorough and impartial investi- 
gation will be made regarding every fire and a report 
thereon given to the public, propertyowners will exer- 
cise greater care over their premises, and incendiaries will 
become fewer. This system has been tried in a few places 
with most satisfactory results, and could be made univer- 
sal if underwriters would unite and insist uponit. Indeed, 
they have the power to enforce almost any conditions they 
choose, for insurance is an absolute necessity to property- 
owners; all that is necessary is unity of action, and there- 
in lies the difficulty. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





AN enormous thing in the railroad insurance line has been going 
the rounds for proposals, but its size almost precludes companies from 
naming any price upon it. We refer to a schedule of property belong- 
ing to the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, calling for an aggregate 
insurance of over five and a half million dollars. Among the items, 
however, are some which we should think would scare even the Eng- 
lish companies in Canada. The first is a blanket of $60,000 on cord- 
wood ; the second is a blanket item covering the damage by fire which 
may occur to the property of others through the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way ; but the third is the worst of all. It covers $100,000 in fencing 
along the line of the road on both sides. Past experience shows that 
when fires begin in railroad fences miles are consumed. So far as we 
can learn, no New York company has been found willing to name a rate 
on this enormous amount of insurance. 

% ¥ ¥ * 

WE are reminded by the last-mentioned incident of a desperate effort 
being made by certain companies to obtain reinsurance policies from 
outside of the city, covering losses on railroad property in excess of 
certain specified sums. Such a form was recently submitted to a 
Cincinnati company, with the information that one of its neighbors had 
already written a similar policy for an Englisl office. The rate offered 
is forty per cent for two years; but the most wonderful provision con- 
tained in the form is a clause prohibiting cancellation excepting by 











payment of a loss or losses equal to the total sum insured. We are 
rather surprised to learn that this form of policy has been Offered jn 
Boston, but whether accepted we are not advised. 


* * * * 


THE North River Insurance Company of this city, we are informed, 
has recently accepted a number of risks from brokers. We presume 
that the latter gentlemen have received their commissions as usual, 
This is a new departure, as the North River has persistently refused to 
recognize either brokers or brokerage in its business from the date of 
its organization. The incident shows how completely the best busi- 
ness risks of this city have drifted into the hands of the brokers, that 
even the old North River has been obliged to succumb to the prevail. 
ing system. We shall next expect to hear that the company hasestab. 
lished a Chicago agency, although, we suppose, this will not happen 
in the lifetime of the present venerable president. 


* * * * 


THE anticipated issue of forty-thousand-dollar policies on single 
risks by the Mutual Fire of this city has actually begun. A majority 
of the risks are in the dry-goods district, and if the stock companies 
with only $500,000 assets are afraid of being wiped out by a devastat. 
ing fire in that district, what must be the chances of the Mutual in the 
same contingency. 


* * * * 


IT is suggested that the new law forbidding underground insurance 
may be evaded by outside companies appointing the Superintendent 
of Insurance their attorney to receive service of legal process, Al- 
though the Superintendent may not be willing to receive such powers 
of attorney or in any manner recognize them, the appointment by the 
companies in question would technically comply with the law. Under 
a strict construction, such as any sharp-witted lawyer might force 
upon a court, it is doubtful if a policy placed in such a company 
would be deemed “ underground.” 


* * * % 


PUBLICITY has been given to a proposal designed to solve the brok- 
erage problem, the author of which is a member of a prominent agency 
and brokerage firm. It has the merit of disinterestedness. The pro- 
position is to reduce rates ten per cent upon risks of parties who are 
willing to sign an agreement forbidding any broker from receiving a 
commission upon their policies. The object is to compel propertyown- 
ers who employ brokers to provide for their compensation. An objec- 
tion has already been suggested that this is the thin edge of a wedge 
for restoring the rebate system, which the companies have labored so 
long and earnestly to abolish. It is open to the further objection 
that the rates quoted will be subject to a commission from out-of-town 
companies, and thus in effect become reduced rates. It is quite evi- 
dent that the brokerage system or the division of commissions is not 
yet solved. 

% x % * 

It is understood that an effort was made last week to revive the 
Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company, but it fell through. The 
company is now seeking reinsurance, with a view of winding up its 
business and dividing its assets among the shareholders. Probably 
the company will be relieved of its risks during the present week. The 
general impression is that the company might have continued its busi- 
ness with a fair chance of profit. 


* * * * 


IT is about time that underwriters began to make a discrimination 
in the character of the permits which are extensively granted for the 
sale of fireworks at this season. The discrimination should be aimed 
at the sale of what are known as “ cannon crackers.” These missiles 
are as much more dangerous than common fire-crackers as the latter 
are than paper torpedoes. When exploded they carry bits of burning 
paper and pasteboard to long distances, which are often found a 
a blaze in unexpected places. The danger from fire-crackers is M- 
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creased ten times by the use of these enlarged crackers. If underwrit- 
ers would simply make an exception of “cannon crackers” in their 
permits, then the storekeepers would not dare to keep them on hand, 
and their sale would be thus rendered impracticable. Perhaps after 


some serious conflagration from this cause this advice may be heeded. 


* * * * 

TuE Sun Fire Office of London has gone into the railroad business. 
This announcement speaks volumes for the courage of the company 
and its managers. While most of the English companies which have 
tried this delusive business have been glad to retreat, the boldness of 
the Sun cannot be doubted. 

* * * * 

Now cometh numerous secretaries and presidents of outside compa- 
nies to survey their risks in New York, but more especially to take in 
Atlantic Ocean breezes from the front porches of Coney Island hotels. 
We trust they may find their risks equally acceptable with the roast 
clams, and return to their homes happier and wiser, if not better, men. 
They are quite excusable for taking in all the pleasure the hot weather 
offers. 

e * x x 

THE “caution ” notices sent out from the National Board rooms are 
closely scanned by the companies, and we have reason to believe are 
loyally followed by a large majority of them. Brokers are giving up 
the business of even trying to place risks at less than established rates, 
and the best of them will not take orders at other than tariff. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule. The notice that the rate on Congress 
Hall at Saratoga is two and a half per cent had the effect of putting a 
stop to a little job of covering the risk at two per cent, and in other 
cases we have heard of similar results. 


* * * * 


THE Palisade Mountain house loss is regarded by companies inter- 
ested as total. This is a bad beginning for summer hostelry risks. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

The Recent Disastrous Fire—Firemen Prevented from Working by the Blockading 
of Doors and Windows with Goods—Rates to be Doubled Where Goods are so 
Stored— Wool Damaged by Smoke—The Losses of the Boston Dry-Goods’ District 
—Rates on Manufacturing Risks Higher Than in New York—A Bostonian Re- 
gards Boston as a Profitable Field for Underwriters—The Electric Wire Nuis- 
ance—Shoe Factory Risks. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Although the fire a week ago in the boot and shoe store on Congress 
Street bids fair to prove much less disastrous than seemed probable at 
the outset, it is none the less the largest fire loss that we have had in the 
municipal district of Boston for a great many months. This mishap has 
opened the eyes of our underwriters to a defect which they previously 
ignored. The building was a first-class one ; the stock that it contained 
was entirely case goods, and both building and contents were written at 
the lowest rate applicable to mercantile risks. If the firemen could have 
got at the fire, or if the patrol department could have covered the goods, 
the loss would have been insignificant ; but when the fire occurred it was 
found that the entire building above the first story was packed with mer- 
chandise from the floors to the ceilings, with only a narrow space in the 
centre. Enough water was thrown on the building to have almost com- 
pletely filled it if it had been a tank, but unfortunately only a small 
quantity of water found its way into the interior, and not the least work 
could be done in the way of arresting the flames until they had broken 
through the roof of the building, thus giving an opportunity to deluge it 
from above. In consequence of this experience the underwriters have 
instituted an inspection of the mercantile part of the city, for the purpose 
of discovering how many risks there are that are open to a similar objec- 
tion, At the same time the Tariff Association has authorized the tariff 





committee to increase the rates 100 per cent upon stocks of goods which 
are found to be stored in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of 
efficient work by the fire and patrol departments. It is not unlikely that 
this radical action will have the desired effect, and that merchants will 
see the necessity of not utilizing in this dangerous manner every cubic 
foot of available space that they have within their warehouses. 

The last general action taken by the Tariff Association of Boston has 
been an advance in the rates upon stocks of wool. Boston is the great 
wool centre of this country, and during the summer season there is from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of this staple stored in two or three of 
our business streets. It was formerly supposed that wool was about as 
desirable an article to insure as any that could be proposed, and in con- 
sequence of this supposition the wool risks in Boston have been written 
at very low rates. When, some weeks ago, however, a fire occurred in a 
large wool warehouse, and, though promptly extinguished, was found to 
have caused a considerable smoke damage in the wool upon the same 
floor, the sentiment of the underwriters respecting the desirability of this 
stock underwent a considerable change. Forty cents had been the rate 
at which the greater part of the wool had been written, but the board has 
now voted to increase this rate to fifty cents as a minimum, with additions 
for internal and external exposure. This is likely to call forth some vig- 
orous protests, but none the less the underwriters seem to be sufficiently 
united on this subject to make such protests unavailing. 

It is not unlikely that in the near future a somewhat similar change 
will be made in the rates on boots and shoes, leaving in the lower scale of 
rates only dry-goods in packages and exceptionally good stocks of leather. 
Compared with your New York rates the dry-goods rates of Boston seem 
to be undesirably low ; but as a matter of experience, our losses in dry- 
goods risks have been very small, and in storage stores where fires have 
occurred packages of dry-goods have emerged from the ordeal with only 
a small loss to the underwriters. It is not easy to s3y why it is so, but 
for a number of years past the fire losses in Boston in strictly mercantile 
risks have been relatively very much smaller than losses in New York on 
risks of alike character. This being the case, we are not justified here 
in attempting to mount up to your New York scale. On the other hand, 
what we have done here has been to advance the rates on manufacturing 
hazards and special risks to a point far above that considered necessary 
by New York underwriters. And yet, in spite of this, the agents in this 
city are constantly receiving letters from the officers or managers of their 
companies residing in New York, complaining of the low rates at which 
risks are taken in Boston when compared with similar risks in that city. 
Obviously such a comparison is unjust, unless it is thoroughly made, and 
hence it would be possible for the agents here to make out atremendously 
long list of risks which pay in Boston twice the rate of insurance that 
your New York people feel justified in writing them at in your metropolis. 
Again, the fact has been taken into account that while the volume of loss 
as compared with the volume of premium has been for several years past 
very large in New York, in Boston, on the contrary, the conditions are 
reversed, and the proportion of loss to premium receipts is and has been 
small. Indeed, considered by itself, Boston was a profitable field for in- 
surance companies before the Tariff Association was organized, and what 
we are doing now consists in contributing to make good to the companies 
the losses they are experiencing elsewhere. 

Until quite recently the telephone, telegraph and electric light wires in 
this city have been carried on structures built upon housetops, thus giv- 
ing to the fire department the complete use of the streets for the erection 
of ladders. But the complaints of propertyowners have forced the various 
companies to copy the New York method of erecting poles upon which 
to string their wires. The Board of Underwriters is now considering the 
question of whether this obstruction is not sufficient to justify an advance 
in rates on those buildings across the front of which these wires are ex- 
tended. The problem with us is a new one, but as there is no present 
probability that the State will compel these companies to bury their wires, 
it is one of growing magnitude and must be speedily met. 

The question of whether Chief Green is or is not a fire commissioner 
has been presented to the Supreme Court, and the decision of the justices 
is now anxiously awaited, It is fortunate, however, that in spite of this 
deadlock the fire department, under the control of the two remaining 
commissioners, is carried on in its customary efficient manner, the mem- 
bers seeming to be in no way demoralized by the political controversy as 
to who will or will not control their future discipline. 

A petition has been generally signed by Boston underwriters, asking 
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the New England Exchange to make a large advance in rates on shoe fac- 
tories, as within the last six months these have proved exceedingly costly 
risks. It is a curious fact that special risks in Boston, protected by a 
thorough water supply and an admirable fire department, are rated on the 
average much higher than similar risks located in country towns where 
the water supply is either insufficient or does not exist, and the fire de- 
partment facilities are of the crudest character, F..A.'C. F, 
Boston, June 21, 1884. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Loss of Life in Williamsburgh. 
A FIRE early Sunday morning, which destroyed the bakery and stable of 
Henry Herseman in Williamsburgh, also adjoining property, involved a 
loss of about $100,000. The fire was’ more costly, however, causing the 
death of two firemen and the loss of nine helpless brutes. Three alarms 
were sent out and all the firemen and fire apparatus in Williamsburgh 
were on the scene. A party under the,lead of Jonathan Tyack of Engine 
’ Company No. 15, who was acting foreman of Truck Company No. 6, 
entered an alleyway three feet wide running between the bakery and a 
small three-story frame building belonging to James Murray, which was 
afterward burned, carrying with them a line of hose with which to play 
upon the rear of the burning building. The party consisted of Tyack, 
George W. Haight of Engine Company No. 15, and Stephen Allen of 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 6, While this party was passing through 
the alleyway another detachment had gone through Murray’s house and 
had reached the yard. Tyack and his companions had got about half 
through the alley when the walls of the main building suddenly and with- 
out warning gave way all at once, crushing through the slender structure 
adjoining, and covering Tyack and Haight under the debris of the walls. 
Allen was more fortunate, as when the crash came he had just reached a 
point in the alley immediately opposite a doorway in Murray’s house, 
which stood back about two feet from the side of the wall. He was 
crowded into this small space by the falling wall and pushed through the 
door, which had given way by the immense weight piled upon it, and 
thrown upon the floor, where he was subsequently found by his compan- 
ions, severely but not dangerously injured. The other two men were 
quickly dug out of the debris, but died before the ambulance had arrived. 
Efforts were then directed to saving the valuable horses owned by Mr. 
Herseman. Out of the sixty, fifty-two were rescued with the greatest 
difficulty. Of the eight which were burned one was a trotter called John 
Sullivan and valued by Mr. Herseman at $2000. There was also roasted 
to death a valuable hound called Lion, who was chained in his kennel, 
and whose howls and moans were distinctly heard above the roar of the 
flames, 
The insurance companies on the risks burned will suffer a total loss. 





Fire Hazards of New York and London Compared. 
AT a recent meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers in this 
city a paper by E. B. Dorsey, C, E., on ‘‘ The Comparative Liability to 
and Danger from Conflagrations in New York and London” was read by 
the author. The following were among the reasons given for compara- 
tively smaller number of fires in London as compared with American 
cities, and especially with New York : The comparatively damp climate 
of London, which prevents sparks or weak flames from igniting wood ; 
the much higher temperature of the winter months, and consequently the 
smaller number of domestic fires. Statistics were given showing that 
lower temperature always largely increased the number of fires. The 
population of New York south of goth street is more dense than in an 
equal area of London, New York averaging 208 persons per acre, and 
London 191% per acre for the same area. New York averages for the 
same area 16% persons per dwelling. Another comparison of about 705 
acres of the most densely populated portions of London and New York 
gives for London 249 persons per acre, and for New York 352 persons. 
The size of the houses in London is in general considerably less than in 
New York. Many London houses do not exceed 15 feet wide, 25 feet deep 
and 22 feet high, and a very large number do not exceed 16 feet wide, 
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30 feet deep and 40 feet high. All the London houses haye fireproof 
roofs, and in all cases there is proportionately much less wood and More 
brick or stone than in New York buildings. There are also fewer and 
smaller windows than in New York. The walls are short, low and 
erally well tied together, and so built that they will not fall after the little 
woodwork in them has been burnt, thus rendering it easier to confine 
fire to the house in which it begins. There are no wooden roofs on build. 
ings, and but little wood in the yards, in fences, or outbuildings, The 
ash barrel or ash box, so frequent a cause in New York, is unknown in 
London, each house being required to have a vault built of masonry for 
ashes. Lumber yards, large stables, carpenter shops, furniture makers, 
wooden manufacturers, places of storage, the manufacture of combustible 
material, are not found in the thickly built portions of London, The 
river Thames and the parks divide London in such a way as to greatly 
aid in preventing the spread of conflagrations. The numerous railroads 
running into London form effective barriers against the spread of fires, 
These railroads, with the exception of the Metropolitan and District 
Underground roads, are built upon heavy viaducts of brick or earthen 
embankments not less thar sixty feet wide, or are in open cuts not less 
than eighty feet wide. There are also many wide streets in London and 
numerous squares, crescents, church yards and private grounds. 





Improper Ventilation in Business Offices. 


IN an article in the North American Review, some time since, Charles F, 
Wingate discusses “The unsanitary homes of the rich,” and, after 
showing the causes for their unsanitary condition, proceeds as follows to 
show that the offices of our business men are no better: 

“ After seeing the ills which beset our wealthy householders in their 
domestic surroundings, if we visit their counting-rooms and offices, where 
the male members of the family amass the wealth so lavishly displayed in 
their homes, still further surprise isexperienced. Take any one of the 
huge buildings down-town, where hundred of firms, with their clerks, are 
daily absorbed in business affairs, and what do we find? Into a vastnum- 
ber of offices the direct rays of the sun never enter, and they are dimly 
lighted by shafts, by reflectors, or by gas. Their sole dependence for air 
are windows, which are rarely opened, and which look upon small, dingy 
courts or narrow, gloomy streets, from which lofty adjacent buildings 
exclude all light. Ventilation is scarcely known in these places. Elabo- 
rate and costly devices are often provided to carry off foul air, but they 
constantly fail to act, as there is no provision for pure air or for providing 
heated currents to carry away the impure atmosphere. In the private 
offices of the heads of firms open fires may give some relief, but steam 
coils are the main dependence for warmth, and slowly and remorselessly 
roast the occupants with their dry, unvarying, and debilitating temper. 
ture, 

‘* Many offices are situated in basements, just over damp cellars ; others 
are off dark, damp halls in close proximity to foul plumbing fixtures; 
while everywhere the unwholesome fumes from gas-jets, the burnt dust 
which settles on steam-coils, and the impalpable impurities from samples 
or goods stored near by contribute to pollute the atmosphere. Any 
plumbing is thought to be good enough for business buildings. The 
wear and tear to which it is exposed from careless clerks and boys, and 
the neglect of janitors, with the absence of water for flushing, all contrib- 
ute to make it unwholesome. Furthermore, the sewers down town are 
often very bad, in many cases stone drains roughly constructed, without 
proper pitch or ventilation, and with no means to keep them free from 
deposits. They were originally intended to carry off surface water, and 
are wholly unsuited to convey sewage. There is no barrier to prevent 
sewer air from finding its way into buiidings, nor are soil pipes carried 
through the roof of full size to permit its escape into the atmosphere 
above. Hence such buildings are found saturated with sewer-gas, and 
their occupants, absorbed in business, learn only too late what are the 
physical effects of such exposure. 

‘‘ These conditions undoubtedly explain the worn, weary, blanched, and 
prematurely aged look of so many business men. The wholesale intro- 
duction of steam for heating office buildings threatens to increase the crop 
of evils just pointed out, and to intensify the nervous strain which Dr. 
Weir Mitchell and other specialists note as so destructive to health. Our 
people are starving for the want of fresh air, and it is no wonder that the 
tired broker or merchant, after a toilsome day in his stuffy office, seeks 
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relief in stimulants oF becomes the victim of chronic dyspepsia, nervous 
exhaustion, insomnia and brain paralysis. Some of the most remarkable 
examples of unsanitary conditions in my experience have been in busi- 
ness offices, and in more than one instance in new buildings supposed to 
have perfect plumbing. In the directors’ rooms of wealthy corporations 
and the private offices of bank and insurance presidents these evils are 
found in their worst form. 

“ Here, then, are certain facts which are sustained by the steady growth 
of zymotic disease and by the evidence of many observers, who have had 
like opportunities with myself to inspect dwellings. The question may 
pertinently be asked, What are our wealthy citizens going to do about it? 
Will they continue to pursue the ostrich policy which has prevailed of 
late years with such direful results? In other instances, when large num- 
pers of people have been threatened with danger, societies have been 
formed to diffuse knowledge and inaugurate reforms. It would, there- 
fore, seem timely to found an Association for improving the condition of 
the rich, to send missionaries and to diffuse tracts among the benighted 
class, who, as has been shown, are exposed to such dangers. Undoubt- 
edly the whole community would be interested in so benevolent a move- 
ment, and would contribute liberally toward its support.” 





Improving Fire Apparatus. 
CoMMENTING on several large fires that have recently occurred, The Bos- 
ton Standard, an insurance journal, deprecates ‘the fact that improve- 
ments in fire extinguishing appliances have not kept pace with modern 
innovations in building construction. It says that “‘ with all the invent- 
ive genius of the age, producing a variety of appliances for the prevention: 
of fires and for their prompt extinguishment, we are yet in the infancy of 
relief, and the brains of man must be more fully taxed to achieve a larger 
victory over the fiery fiend and a more effective suppression of its terrible 
ravages. With all the apparatus yet invented the devastating element 
still has the advantage. We can only repeat the caution as to watchful- 
ness in the care of property by its owners, and the rigid enforcement on 
the part of insurance companies of all just requirements in the reduction 
of the hazard of every risk which they insure. The losses since January 
I, as reported, are $35,251,710, which would make the losses for the year 
$78,671,503.” This is all very well, but there are limits beyond which 
even science cannot pass. Natural laws present certain limitations to 
the successful working of mechanical appliances. A man cannot lift 
himself over a fence by the straps of his boots any more readily than a 
fire department can control a fire that is beyond its reach. Steam fire 
engines now in use possess the power to accomplish all that can be done 
with a stream of water so long as the laws of gravitation and the fact that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time remain unre- 
pealed by their Divine Author. So long as the atmosphere occupies 
space, and objects to being crowded out by a stream of water, so long 
will the resistance it offers prevent such a stream reaching the unattain- 
able roofs of modern buildings. When a stream of water leaves a nozzle 
itcomes in immediate contact with the atmosphere, which not only im- 
pedes its progress, but the resistance offered causes it to break and pre- 
sent greater surface to be resisted; at the same time the laws of gravity 
are working to pull it to the ground, and the ambitious stream has a hard 
time of it. Until some one invents something that will overcome atmos- 
pheric resistance and the laws of gravity at one and the same time, there 
is not likely to be much improvement made in distance-throwing by 
steam engines. They already possess an abundance of power, but natural 
laws prevent their achieving such results as modern building construc- 
tion demands. Overcome these natural laws and our engines will throw 
atwo-inch stream over the moon. It is not so much improvements in 
fire apparatus that are needed, as better facilities for reaching the im- 
wense buildings that are now being erected. Give the firemen half a 
chance to get at small fires under any and all circumstances and they will 
prevent conflagrations. Instead of complaining of the alleged inadequacy 
of fire apparatus, underwriters will put in their time to better advantage 
by working to secure better building laws. It is not necessary to limit 
the height or size of buildings, provided available means are furnished to 
enable firemen to obtain access to them and an abundance of water is 
Provided. But when ten and fifteen-story buildings are erected with no 
outside means provided for getting into them, and the elevators and 
Stairways are all in flames, it is difficult for firemen to fight a fire 





that is so inaccessible to them. Then, too, propertyowners have a habit 
of putting iron doors and shutters on their buildings to keep out burglars, 
forgetting that these same doors and shutters keep out the firemen. 
Many a building has been gutted and its contents destroyed because the 
firemen were thus shut off from a fire raging within. Give the firemen 
ready access to all buildings and plenty of water, and the number of dis- 
astrous fires will speedily be reduced. 





The Safe Investments of a Safe Company. 

COLONEL JAcoB L, GREENE, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has issued a circular letter showing the excellent 
condition in which the investments of the company continue at the pres- 
ent time, when the disposition of the funds of corporations are apt to 
receive close scrutiny by the interested public. During the past five 
years the assets of the Connecticut Mutual have steadily increased as fol- 
lows: January 1, 1880, $48,792,334 ; 1881, $49.492,629 ; 1882, $50,258,785 ; 
1883, $51,602,423 ; 1884, $52,571,101. The following information from 
the pen of Colonel Greene will be of pleasing interest to the policyholders 
of the company : 

‘‘In 1883 we sold property that cost us $336,304 for $386,604, a net 
profit of $50,300. It was valued in 1879, by the Insurance Commissioner, 
at $287,646 ; it brought $98,958, or 34 per cent, more than his valuation. 
January 1, 1884, we had sold of the property that we owned or were fore- 
closing January 1, 1879, an amount costing us $2,182,184.27; it was 
valued by the Commissioner at $1,920, 310.34 ; it brought us $2,646,797.21, 
a net profit of $350,236.35, and an advance over the Commissioner's valu- 
ation of $726,486.87. During 1883 we converted bonds about to mature, 
and netting a very low rate of interest, into loans upon real estate at a 
much better rate of interest, and at a net profit on the bonds over their 
cost of $228,087.88. Our income from interest and rents was greater in 
1883 than in 1882 by $188,705. With the existing conditions of business, 
we hardly look for any great demand for our property this year ; nor shall 
we convert as many securities at a profit. But we are not anxious about 
our securities ; we believe them worth at least all that is claimed for them ; 
we are earning a fair rate of interest for the times, and for so stronga 
class of investments ; we are taking business upon a more conservative 
basis than any other company; we have a surplus by the most conserva- 
tive legal standard of more than $4,000,000, and can therefore look for- 
ward to the future with a reasonable confidence.” 





The Condition of the Irving. 

A MEETING of the board of directors of the Irving Insurance Company 
was held Monday, to receive the report on the special examination of the 
company, instituted after the Insurance Superintendent had declared the 
capital impaired. The board accepted the balance sheet submitted, show- 
ing a surplus at the end of May of $2000, and passed a resolution that the 
president of the company, Mr. Bernales, be delegated to take the said 
account to Albany and submit the same to the Insurance Superintendent, 
with the object of obtaining his views as to the future course of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bernales will go to Albany at once. 





Driven Wells for Supplying Water in New York. 


In the course of some remarks upon the various plans proposed for ob- 
taining an additional supply of water for New York, The American Ar- 
chitect says : 

A third suggestion has just been offered, which may prove the best of all, this 
consisting in a proposition to sink or drive wells at various points throughout the 
threatened districts, to which the suction pipes of engines can be directly attached 
in case of fire. The whole lower portion of New York rests on a porous gravel, 
and a hole dug below the sea-level rapidly fills with water, brackish and undrink- 
able, but clear enough for many purposes. As the supply of this water is certain 
and abundant, many such wells have been driven in the cellars of the stores recently 
built, and many thousands of gallons daily are pumped into tanks to supply plumb- 
ing fixtures or elevator cylinders ; but the draught made upon a water-supply by 
engines during a fire is a very different thing from the steady and moderate con- 
sumption of a small steam-pump, and there is some doubt whether the quantity to 
be so obtained would be adequate for the service now proposed. 


Our contemporary is wrong about the water obtained by driven wells 
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being brackish and undrinkable. The only objection we ever heard to it 
is that it contains lime, that renders it unserviceable for boiler use. For 
this reason some wells that have been put down are not used ; their own- 
ers being obliged to use Croton in their boilers, use it for all other pur- 
poses. The Western Union Telegraph Company has twenty-five of these 
wells in a gang in the basement of their immense building, and a twenty- 
five horse-power engine pumping water toa tank on the roof. The en- 
gineer told us some time since that he always had an abundance of water, 
and that it is used for all purposes in the building except in the boiler. 
The superintendent informed us that they preferred it to the Croton for 
drinking, and there are hundreds of private establishments that are now 
so supplied. The water could be pumped into the Croton mains in a 
manner to impart pressure enough to carry it to the tops of our tallest 
buildings if desired, and a proposition to do this has been repeatedly 
made to the city authorities. But they have refused to consider it, for the 
reason that it would interfere with their plans for spending fifty millions 
of dollars in developing the Croton system in accordance with their ques- 
tionable ideas. The proprietor of a large distillery that is supplied with 
water by a driven well about twenty feet deep, some time ago published 
a communication offering to let the fire department attach two engines to 
his well, and he would defy them to exhaust it. He was formerly paying 
a large water tax, and now doesn’t pay a cent; his well did not cost 
him anything, as it is simply some pipe he had about his place and was 
driven down in a few hours by his own men. The city of Brooklyn is 
now getting 10,000,000 gallons of good water a day that is pumped from 
driven wells directly into the aqueduct. Why should not New York and 
other cities adopt the same simple plan? The earth is a great reservoir 
that only needs to be tapped to yield pure water in abundance. Of course, 
there are localities not favorable to the retention of the water that falls 
upon the earth, and there one would drive wells in vain; but under favor- 
able conditions and the exercise of intelligence, water can readily be ob- 
tained by driven wells in a majority of cases where needed. The condi- 
ditions in New York are favorable, but the intelligence that would cunsult 
the public interests is lacking. 





Some Facts in Fire Insurance. 


THE following is the principal portion of an address delivered before 
the New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents 
by the president, Henry A. Glassford, at the twelfth annual meeting, on 
June 10: 


Gentlemen of the Association; Falling in with the custom of my predecessors, I ask 
your attention for a brief space to the few words I shall have the honor to address 
you. The business of insurance deals with facts in a manner largely the outgrowth 
of custom—bred of necessity. Strictly viewed, and however conducted, it is a mu- 
tual business as between insurer and insured. If rates fall below the safety line, 
companies fail and policyholders suffer. If rates are made too high, new com- 
petitors enter the field ; new combinations are made ; and thus by competition, rates 
are reduced and companies are made to suffer. In the conflict thus waged, casual- 
ties are numerous, and the field is covered with their remains. Theoretically the 
business of insurance should always succeed ; stockholders should always receive 
fat dividends, and policyholders always be safe and satisfied ; but in actual practice 
uncertainty marks its every stage, and success is not the rule. The cost of insur- 
ance, so vital to the business, cannot be measured until too late to correct the 
error. The premium is simply an estimate made from experience, the conditions 
of which vary from year to year, involving new features of old and well-known 
hazards, and others new and not yet understood, I think it will always be true 
that while progress in the arts and sciences continues, so long will the average rate 
be uncertain and fluctuating. Combined statistics, covering transactions of many 
companies for many years in a given class, would supply data from which to deduce 
an average basis rate, but even that must vary in each succeeding year in the busi- 
ness of the company whose management is abreast of the changing conditions of 
matter with which it deals; new processes, appliances, components and combina- 
tions necessarily enter into the computation of the rate in advance of experience— 
discounting the future, in fact—and it is at this point the underwriter meets his 
greatest difficulty, viz.: How to fix a value upon a hazard not yet fully developed. 

The average rate realized on the writings of companies in 1883 is an improve- 
ment over that of 1882 of .0327, nearly one-third of a cent on each $100 written. 
Minute as this fraction is, it nevertheless made a difference in premium receipts in 
favor of the companies of $3,370,092, which came in time to save the business of the 
year from a worse exhibit than that made by Mr. Heald in his balance sheet for 
1883, in which he shows the shrinkage of surplus to have been $764,508. With- 
out this advance in the realized average rate the shrinkage would have been nearly 
$2,250,000. 





These figures are startling and illustrate the value to the companies of the rey; 
of interest in local boards and specific rating, which was a peculiar Nahi 
of the latter part of 1882, developed almost simultaneously here jn New Yor: ; 
New England, in Pennsylvania and the South. This revival had its ace 
intelligent observation by the fieldmen of the pressing necessity for an lia 
rates, and their convictions, firmly seated, that companies were unprepared to a 
bine for purposes of relief, but that combination between themselves and the lon 
agents was possible. These convictions, backed by encouraging Accounts of su, 
cesses achieved in the West, where the good work had for some time been indus. 
triously pushed forward, stimulated members of this association to make an 
at organization and improvement in rates. Success followed from the start, confidence 
in each other was the rule, the support of companies was vouchsafed, and the local 
agents were made to see their own pecuniary advantage in local boards and fixed ad. 
vanced rates. The month of October, 1882, thus brought to the business of insurance 
hope and encouragement in the confidence which obtained that the effort would in the 
end be a success. The movement thus happily inaugurated continued without 
intermission until June, 1883, in the hands of the members of this association jp. 
formally organized, by whom it was turned over to the predecessor of the associa. 
tion having the work now in charge—a lusty infant nine months old. It js gratify. 
ing to be able to say that with few exceptions companies have aided the efforts 
made, and that the trust elsewhere placed has not been violated. Local agents 
generally look upon the movement with favor, and are realizing the truth that, 
properly understood, their own and their companies’ interests are identical, They, 
however, look for and expect that companies will themselves respect the rates made 
by local boards, and they affirm what we here all know to be true, that there is no 
such demoralizer of a local board as failure on the part of a company to promptly 
enforce an adopted rate. 

Interesting and instructive as are the aggregated results of the transactions of 
companies throughout the country, we, personally, are more concerned with those 
produced in our own field of duty; hence, for purposes of comparison and to illus. 
trate the money value of the attention given to local boards and fixed rates of pre- 
mium, I submit balance sheets of the business of this State for the years 1882-83; 


STATE OF NEW YORK—BALANCE SHEET FOR 1882. 








Total risks written, $2,890,656,418, gave net premium............... $16,524,671 
Losses incurred during this year..... eagioumiran wneue ace $9,937,265 
Expenses estimated at 33 YK Per CENt.. .eccoceccccss reece 5,508,224 
Increased unearned liability .....ccccccccseccceccescess 935479 

———_ 16,380,968 

Gain in surplus in the year 1882 ...........ecseeeecessccenneeecs $143,703 
STATE OF NEW YORK—BALANCE SHEET FOR 1883. 

Total risks written, $2,880,432,062, gave net premium............... $17,290,810 
Losses incurred during this year..... Socesecccecceses ++ $9,716,381 
Expenses estimated at 33% per cent............ssee0-+s 5,763,603 
Increased unearned liability.......----e2----e0- occcce 382,920 

———_ 15,862,904 

Gain in surplus in the year 1883.............eseeceeeseeceseeeees $1,427,906 


The total amount written in 1883 being $9,775,644 less, and the gain in surplus 
$1,284,203 more than in 1882. These figures include those of New York city, which 
I found it impossible to separate; they nevertheless indicate a healthy improvement 
in the business in this State, and are very encouraging. 

In view of the present ratio of loss to premiums so vividly presented by Mr. 
Heald, and the increased and increasing hazards of the business, it is most im- 
portant that something should be done at no distant day to retard the progress of 
fire at its beginning, and to lessen its subsequent chances of communication and 
extension. 

While timber is our cheapest building material, its employment will continue 
where moderate cost is an object, and as insurance loss is mainly contingent upon 
its use, means to render it incombustible or to delay its combustion should be 
found. 

Fires are dangers only as they approach to being conflagrations. At first with 
means at hand they can readily be extinguished, but allowed to extend and to in- 
volve adjoining property, they become great dangers in proportion to their area 
and the quantity of material under fire. 

If we cannot reach a fire at its inception, let us try to hold it where it starts. If 
we cannot check a conflagration, let us try to prevent one by reducing the condi- 
tions under which conflagrations are possible. With these propositions before me, 
I venture to offer the following suggestion, which I believe will, within limits, 
answer both, viz. : 

That all floors and all shingle roofs should be laid in mortar. 

Floors thus laid effectually close at top and bottom the hollow lath and plaster 
divisions of a building and make it possible to confine a fire to the apartment 2 
which it has started until aid arrives. 

Shingle roofs thus laid are less liable to being fired by falling embers, and less 
liable to be detached by eddies and whirls of air which so frequently become the 
vehicles for the propagation of large fires. 

I think that every legitimate influence should be invoked to procure the enact- 
ment of a short building law, restricted to these simple requirements and to apply 
to all buildings, brick or frame, in town or country, hereafter to be erected, recom 
structed or reroofed, and I respectfully refer this subject to you for consideratio®, 
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+n the remark that the cost of laying floors or shingles in mortar is trifling, not 
ing twenty-five cents per square yard. 

An advance in the right direction has been made by the Southeast Tariff Asso- 
ciation in applying a three-fourths loss clause to all policies on mercantile risks, 
anda three-fourths value clause to all policies on dwellings located in places with- 
out water supply and fire department, thus introducing and enforcing the salutary 
and conservative influence of an unprotected one-fourth in every loss. 

So much has been said and written in support of the principle involved that I 
yill not enlarge upon it here. The fact, however, that it is applied successfully in 
the South, is my warrant for presenting the subject for your consideration, believ- 
ing that in its consistent application lies one of the roads to a reduced loss ratio. 

The frequency of fires of unexplained origin—as frequently attended with sus- 

- :on_—-which adjusters have little time or opportunity to investigate, calls for at- 
tention at your hands. Legislation which would provide for an inquiry into every 
fire, without exception, to be made by a designated officer, whose report should be 

ished or made otherwise accessible to the underwriters or others concerned, 
would, I believe, dissuade many from crime, and could not injure the honest man 


whose house was burned. 





Mortality in New York City. 
By report of the registrar of vital statistics for the year the total number 
of deaths in New York was 33,982—3942 less than for the preceding year. 
The causes of death as summed up and classified by the registrar for the 
last two years were as follows: 









































1882, 1883. 1882. | 1883. 
259 12 || Convulsions........... 635 516 
913 716 || Sunstroke ............. 103 83 
2,060 743 || Brain and nervous sys- 
1,525 909 tEM ..2-.ccceeccccees 2,971 | 2,712 
729 640 || Apoplexy.............. 616 524 
658 327 || Peritonitis and gastritis.} 937 871 
149 173 || Bright's disease........ 1,856| 1,845 
65 BS 1] Saiess.....cccccsccvvecs 199 158 
470 || Drowning......--...... 207 249 
238 522 || Deaths by violence..... 1,376| 1,325 
407 406 || Total zymotic diseases.| 12,422 | 9,252 
Remittent, typho, mal- Total constitutional dis- 
Gfial, C80... ccccccee 54° 227 CBSES -ccecccccccccccs 7,824 | 7,419 
Diarrheeal diseases of Total local diseases... .| 14,130 | 13,681 
SOR cds corccceses 3.479 | 2,867 || Total development dis- 
Diarrhoeal diseases, all CRETE 000000s00000006 2,172| 2,115 
AZCS..----eceeececeee 4,050] 3, 390 Total deaths from all 
—— 223 21 CAUSES. ...050.2006+] 37% 1982 
Rheumatism and gout.. 184 154 57-994 | 35.98 
DE bestsesccesesoss 731 673 
Phthisis pulmonalis....| 5,251 | 5,260 DEATHS BY AGES. [— 
Bronchitis 1,583 | 1,428 
onia ool 3,158 || Persons seventy years 
Heart diseases 1,690 and over............- 2,398 | 2,333 
Marasmus, scrofula, etc.) 928 825 || Children under one year. 9.867 8,724 
Hydrocephelus & men- Children under two 
ae | 659 557 SUR coiwesckcntveuss 13,462 | 11,266 
Meningitis and enceph-| Children under five 
TB ccccccccccccccce | 741 871 FORTS. 0c cccccccccscee 17,520 | 13,770 











Annual Report of the Fire Commisioners. 
THE fire commissioners have sent to Mayor Edson the annual report of 
the department for 1883. It states that there were 1071 members of the 
department, of whom 895 belonged to the uniformed force. There were 
forty-nine engine companies, nineteen hook and ladder companies, two 
floating engines and two water-towers. The department owned 132,291 
feet of hose and 856 miles of telegraph wire, strung on 6185 poles. The 
expenditures amounted to $1,581,936.53, of which $1,181,471.93 was for 
salaries. There were 2364 alarms of fires and 2169 fires. Of the fires 
1924 were confined to the point of starting, 151 others were confined to 
the buildings in which they originated, and only 29 extended to other 
buildings. Seventeen were fires on ships. The firemen used 38,798,000 
gallons of Croton water in extinguishing the fires. At only four fires did the 
losses exceed $100,000 each. The burning of the mercantile establishment 
at Nos. 537 and 539 Broadway, on September 18, caused a loss of $437,- 
721; the Inman steamship pier at the foot of Charlton street, on February 
1, $391,000 ; the Windsor Theatre, on November 29, $119,609, and $106,- 
000 by the fire in the cotton storage warehouse at Nos. 12 and 14 Des- 
brosses street, on May 20. The total loss by fires was $3,512,848, while 
the insurance on the property destroyed or damaged amounted to $24,- 
078,546. The average loss per fire was $1,619.57. One hundred and 





forty-eight firemen and 67 other persons were injured at fires, and 14 per- 
sons were rescued by firemen. Eighty firemen were trained in the use of 
light scaling ladders, and 69 became members of the life saving corps. 

The fire marshal ascertained that 327 of the 2169 fires were accidental, 
1496 resulted from carelessness, 80 from defective flues, 121 from mis- 
chievousness,6 from maliciousness and 20 from incendiaries. The origin 
of 119 fires was not ascertained. The marshal caused the arrest of seven 
persons for arson, and three of them are now in prison. The sum of 
$34,161 was received by the bureau of combustibles for licences and per- 
mits, and the money was paid to the firemen’s relief fund. In the 
bureau of buildings plans were filed for 2633 new buildings, to cost 
$44,304,638, and for alterations to 1891 old buildings, to cost $4,540,436. 
A census of buildings in the city was made by the firemen, “It was ascer- 
tained that the number of buildings, exclusive of sheds, extensions, etc., 
was 101,735. Of buildings constructed exclusively of brick, stone, iron 
or other noninflammable material, there were 136, of which 47 were occu- 
pied as dwellings and 89 were used for business purposes. Of buildings 
constructed in part of fireproof material, there were 74,274, of which 
59,573 were dwelling houses. There were 17,615 dwelling houses and 
9710 buildings for business purposes constructed exclusively of wood 
or other inflammable material. Regarding the uses of the ro1,735 build- 
ings, it was ascertained that 48,780 were used for dwelling purposes, 26,- 
130 principally as dwellings, 2325 partly as dwellings, and 24,500 exclu- 
sively for business purposes. As to the height of buildings, it was 
learned that 72,370 dwelling houses and 21,114 business houses were of 
four stories or less, while 4865 dwelling houses and 3386 business houses 
exceeded four stories in height. 





Women as Insurance Clerks. , 
Unper the title of ‘‘ Women who Work,” The Pall Mall Gazette has 
recently been publishing a series of seasonable and well-written articles, 
evidently written by a woman. In the ninth article of the series, which 
appeared with the sub-title, ‘‘Clerks and Book-keepers,” the writer 
says: 

‘Take, for instance, one of the best places of the kind, that of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company in Holborn, where 180 female clerks are 
constantly employed. There is no communication between the clerks of 
different sexes ; the hours of work are arranged in such a way as to pre- 
vent them from meeting when coming or leaving; there is a separate 
entrance for each, and the women's apartments are in a different part of 
the building. If such severe restrictions are necessary, the field of female 
industry will also be much restricted. The experience of the telegraph 
department is that they are unnecessary, and that morality gains rather 
than loses when men and women work together. 

“The experiment of employing female clerks was begun at the Pruden- 
tial twelve years ago with six younz ladies. The female clerks are, with 
few exceptions, the daughters of professional men. The names of all 
applicants fora situation are entered in a book, and they are success 
ively employed as a vacancy occurs. At present the list will be closed 
for some years, owing to the great number of applications. There are on 
an average annually twelve vacancies, six of which are generally due to 
marriage, the remaining to ill-health. This latter is considered one of 
the chief drawbacks in employing women as clerks. Serious illness is 
an exception, but it frequently happens that a day or two is spent away 
from work. It may be that the yoke is too gentle. The rule is that on 
an absence of more than two days a doctor’s certificate must be procured. 
If outward appearances may be trusted, the ladies working in the cheer- 
ful room at Holborn enjoy both good health and good spirits, and, as far 
as their employers are concerned, they have done everything to make the 
seven hours spent daily on their premises as pleasant as possible. 
Working hours are from ten to five, with an hour’s interval for luncheon, 
which may be either procured at the bar in the large luncheon room or 
brought from home. As no one is allowed to leave the premises between 
working hours, a large promenade has been made on the roof of the 
building, where the clerks can take a walk after luncheon, On rainy 
days a large room, containing a well-stocked library and two pianos, may 
be resorted to for reading, playing or conversation. Female clerks are 
admitted from the age of eighteen to twenty-five, and on entering an easy 
examination in dictation and ciphering has to be passed. The salary for 
the first year is £32, gradually rising, according to merit. The maximum 
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is £100, but this is only given to some of the twenty-four superintending 
ladies who preside each over a separate division. The chief reason for 
their employment was economy. A woman is well satisfied that the 
maximum of her salary should be £100; not so a man, who, if efficient, 
expects an increase of salary as a matter of course after he has been em- 
ployed for some years, But besides economy there are other consider- 
able advantages in the employment of women as copying clerks: their 
handwriting is clearer than that of men at the same age; accuracy, neat- 
ness and industry are also attributed to the female clerk to a far greater 
extent than to her brothers in the adjoining rooms. Of ambition they 
are unfortunately quite devoid ; well content to copy letters or accounts, 
they never make an attempt at anything higher. The female clerks at the 
Prudential Ifsurance Company are, like all their other employees, pen- 
sioned off when age compels them to retire from work. 

“ The chief sphere of the female clerk is in the civil service. Altogether, 
including the telegraphists, there are no fewer than 4353 females in the 
government employ, or nearly eight per cent of the total number of civil 
servants. There are nearly 200 in the clearing house, 130 in the exam- 
iner’s branch of the savings bank, and nearly sixty in the dead-letter 
office of the postoffice. Salaries vary from 14s. a week to as much as 
4170 a year for a principal.clerk. This, however, is rare. The number of 
women earning £200 a year in London is very small. Of their work the 
authorities speak very highly. They are said to be more conscientious, if 
less ambitious, than the men, and they are steadily making their way.” 








MERE MENTION. 





—Needham, Mass., has just obtained a hand engine and organized a 
company, ; 

—A late president of the Manufacturers of Boston, C. L. Thayer, died 
on June 5, aged 70 years. 

—The president of the Globe Insurance Company of Cincinnati, S, F. 
Covington, has been in New York during the past few days. 

—William C, and Francis B. Macdonald have succeeded John J, 


Broomfield in the secretaryship of the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
London. 


—Owing to the excessive fire hazards several fire insurance companies 
have ordered their Brockton, Mass., agents to cancel many of the policies 
on shoe factories. 


—On the roth inst., in Chicago, Winfield Newell Sattley, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, was married to 
Miss May Effie Kelly. 


—The Western Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, whose application 
for admission we announced two weeks ago, has been duly authorized to 
do business in New York State. 


—On the 18th inst., in Rockford, Il]., Miss Nannie M. Lane, a daughter 
of Dr. R. P. Lane, president of the Rockford Insurance Company, was 
married to Richard L. Davis of Chicago. 


—The telephone system of giving alarms of fire does not work satisfac- 
torily in ‘Salem, Mass., and the introduction of the Gamewell system, 
which is the only reliable one, is contemplated. 


—Clayton, in Barbour county, Ala., with a population of 950, has a 
new steam fire engine, too feet of new canvas hose, and there is 
a reservoir in the place with a daily capacity of 20,000 gallons. 


—At Cleburne, Texas, June to, the city council passed an appropria- 
tion for purchasing fire apparatus for the recently organized fire company. 
A hose cart and a carriage, with all the accessories, were ordered and will 
soon be received. 


—We beg to acknowledge receipt during the past month or so of bound 
copies of the annual reports for 1884 of the insurance officials of Kansas, 
Illinois, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey and Kentucky. 


—The last sales of the stock of the City of London Fire Insurance 
Company were at seventeen shillings and six pence per share, on which 
twenty shillings has been paid. Very few of the shares have changed 





——$———— 


hands of late, and the stock is held rather firmly at Par or more, 4 
legitimate quotation of it, however, is probably seventeen Shillings ang 
six pence. ° 

—On the day that this issue is dated the rooms of the Philadelphia Fire 
Insurance Brokers Association, No. 419 Walnut street, are announced 
to be opened. The apartments are in the rear of the building of the 
United Firemens Insurance Company. 

—Edward Atkinson has written a letter advocating the Construction 
of one-story factoriés. He claims that this plan is cheaper, lessens the 
risk of fire, decreases the rate of insurance, reduces the number of over. 
seers, cuts down the gas bills, and is cheaper and more Convenient in 
every way. 

—A Cincinnati exchange announces that the Western Insurance Com, 
pany of that city has purchased a controlling interest in the Citizens 
Insurance Company. F. X. Reno, the president of the former, will be 
president of the latter company, but John B. Abernathy will continue a 
secretary of the Citizens. 

—William R. Smith, special agent of the Clinton and Providence. 
Washington Insurance Companies, was married at Burlington, Towa, on 
the 17th inst., to Miss Minnie E. David. Mr. Smith is one of the popular 
fieldmen of the West, and has captured one of the fairest risks in the 
goodly city of Burlington. 


—The funeral of Nicholas de Groot, the unfortunate late assistant 
secretary of the Union Mutual Life, was held from the residence of Presi. 
dent John E. DeWitt in Portland, on June 18, most of the directors, off. 
cers and clerks of the company being in attendance. The remains were 
brought on to Brooklyn for interment. 


—At Chattanooga a jury has found four men guilty of arson, which 
resulted in death, and has sentenced three of them to be hanged and one 
to States prison for life. This is a good example, and we comment it to 
other communities. Arson is the most cowardly and dastardly of all 
crimes, and should be punished accordingly. 


—Judge Lawrence on Friday granted an order directing the Central 
Trust Company to provide Receiver Swan of the Globe Mutual Life with 
the money necessary to complete 'the payment of two dividends—one of 
thirty and one of ten per cent—in favor of the general creditors of the 
company, which were declared while James D. Fish was receiver. 


—The destructive power of fire is terrible in its ferocity and sweeping 
capacity under favorable conditions. The scientific ingenuity of man has 
failed, except in a moderate degree, to prevent or control the devastation 
of property by fire. The silent and insidious character of the fiery element 
often enables it to gain advantage over the keenest watchfulness and most 
vigilant care. 


—The Coast Review Fire Insurance Chart for 1884 has been issued, 
showing the business transacted in 1883 and the financial standing Janu- 
ary I, 1884, of the companies operating on the Pacific coast. The features 
of the book are similar to those of the Fire Insurance Pocket Index, but 
the Pacific coast business is also given, and the home statements of 
foreign companies, 


—Fire Marshal Kennedy of New Haven, Conn., has given notice that 
no hot-air balloons carrying fire can be sent up in that city on the Fourth 
of July, because of the great risk incurred. He says anyone disobeying 
the order will be prosecuted. Hot-air balloons often fall to the ground, 
or on some shingle roof, while the oil is still burning, and then some fire 
alarm box has to be pulled. 


—A Philadelphia paper says that Chief Engineer Ludlow denominates 
the Schuylkill river—from which the city’s water supply is gained—the 
natural sewer for a population of 350,000 persons, and the only drink for 
1,000,000 more, The city council, meantime, is so busily engaged in 
small-fry matters that they do not seem at all exercised. Perhaps it is 
because so many of the city fathers have no use for water. 


—Our reference recently to the fact that the New York Superintendent 
would not require the companies to prepare semi-annual statements was 
made to satisfy numerous inquiries as to the intention of the Superintend- 
ent in the matter. This has induced The Weekly Underwriter to print a 
paragraph begging the insurance public to purchase a copy of that papér 
for January 19, in order to see who was the ‘‘ first in the field ” with the 
announcement that it was ‘‘ not the intention of the department to ask for 
semi-annual statements from fire insurance companies in July next, ul 
less something should happen meantime to make such statements 
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” The managers of many companies obviously do not read 
realy Underwriter, and we give the above excerpt circulation for 
the benefit of insurance men, as well as witha view to vindicate the 

iter. 

i estes that the Cincinnati Law Library Association has brought 
suit against the Fidelity Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati to recover $2500, the amount of a policy on the law library which was 
burned in the court house during the riot in Cincinnati. Under any 
ordinary fire policy property burned during periods of mob-rule is not an 
accountable loss, and the Cincinnati Law Library had best turn its atten- 
tion to legal proceedings against the city. 

_The Philadelphia police have been instructed to rigorously enforce 
the city ordinance prohibiting the use of fireworks in the streets. This 
shuts up the small boy with his fire crackers, even on the Fourth of July, 
which is rather hard on the small boy but good for propertyowners. All 
cities should limit the use of fireworks for celebrations to adults and the 
public parks. By so doing they can bring them under the supervision of 
the police and fire departments, and avoid the danger of a conflagration. 


—There was a fire in the establishment of Rand & Avery in Boston re- 
cently, which was extinguished by automatic sprinklers. A member of 
the firm said: ‘“‘An overheated box on a shaft in one of our press rooms 
caused an alarm gong to summon a watchman, releasing at the same time 
an automatic sprinkler head, which deluged a space of some twenty-four 
feet in diameter. By the time he came to use, if necessary, the supple- 
mentary hose attached to a stand-pipe near by, nothing remained but 
smoke which, issuing from the windows opened to clear the room, caused 
the city alarm to be rung in some time after all danger had passed. A $5 
bill will cover all damage.” 

—The discussion about the killing of a horse in this city by electricity 
last year appeared to dispose of the case of the particular horse involved, 
but did not go to the root of the matter, which is: How much danger to 
life and limb is there in exposed electric wires? A good deal is, we be- 
lieve, the true answer. A boy named Emil is said to have been killed by 
an electric-light wire in Bridgeport. The wire was hooked at the top, but 
hung swaying in the wind, so that there seems to have been 
some negligence in the care of it. Emil grasped it, was immediately par- 
alyzed, and on being carried home gave two or three gasps and expired. 
Such is the story told in Bridgeport ; we presume that an investigation 
will be made. 


—At the annual meeting of the State Association of Fire Underwriters 
for Arkansas Mr. Trezevant offered the following, which was adopted : 
“ Resolved, That the fire insurance business of Arkansas and Texas, being 
practically the same as to both physical and moral hazards, it is the sense 
of this meeting that the two State associations should be merged into one, 
and that the secretary of this association be instructed to present this re- 
solution to the secretary of the Texas State Association, to be presented 
to that body at its next meeting.” Messrs. Trezevant, Taber, Marshall 
and L. B, Leigh, a committee appointed to submit rules and regulations 
for the government of the association, recommended rules similar to those 
of the Texas Association. 


—The Boston Watchman says that within the last nine years nearly 800 
churches have been burned in America, mostly through defective heating 
apparatus. This would tend to prove that the Lord does not provide any 
“special providences” to protect even churches against careless con- 
struction. There is probably no buildings in the country that, as a class, 
are less guarded from fire hazards than churches. They are usually under 
the care of an ignorant janitor, who thinks his work done when the church 
is swept and a rousing fire started in the furnace. Whether the furnace 
flues are in contact with dry pine or are red-hot is immaterial to him, for 
he would not know the danger if they were. While our clergymen wax 
eloquent over the flames of the hereafter, they ought to keep one eye on 
the danger to which they are exposed here. 


—The annual report of Auditor Swigert of Illinois shows that the num- 
ber of companies authorized to do business in the State is now larger than 
at the beginning of any year since 1877. There are seven more companies 
than at the date of the last preceding annual report. There is a large in- 
crease in the amount of funds invested in the transaction of business by 
the companies authorized to do business in Illinois, and the volume of 
their admitted assets for the protection of policy contracts is larger than 
ever before since the insurance law of 1869 was passed. The admitted 





assets have increased $10,151,346.55 as compared with last year’s re- 
port. At the same time the liabilities, including capital stock, have 
grown from $123,329,931.99 at the beginning of 1883 to $140,660,005.12 
at the beginning of 1884, an increase of $17,330,073.13, which, how- 
ever, includes the $5,600,000 now charged as capital of United States 
branches of foreign companies. The amount of insurance written in 
Illinois State during 1883 upon the credit of these assets exceeds that 
written in 1882 by $56,220,319. The increase is over four and one-half 
times as large as the increase in 1882 over the amount written in 1881. 
The premiums received in 1883 on business written in that State were 
$991,388.20 larger than in 1882, and the losses incurred in 1883 exceeded 
those of 1882 by $2,136,422.78. The profit on the entire business in 
Illinois in 1883 is $1,442,651.03 less than on the business of 1882, esti- 
mated on the same basis. 

—At a fire in Chicago, on the 12th inst., a singular feat was performed 
by the watchman, G. L. Carmean. He was sleeping on the second floor, 
when the roar of the fire awoke him, and before he could half dress the 
flames cut off escape by the staircase. He fled to the wiadow, and stand- 
ing on the sill, jumped from the second story to the ground below, being 
only slightly shaken. The crowd cheered the daring leap. This should 
not encourage other persons in Carmean’s place to repeat his deed, 
for it is always best to remain in the burning building and wait for help, 
until the flames compel the last resort of jumping. There were several 
casualties during the progress of the fire, and one accident may prove 
fatal. A wall at the east end of the burning building fell outwards, bear- 
ing a ladder containing some firemen to the ground. Captain Anderson 
and Pipeman John Ackland of Company No. 26 were about the centre of 
the ladder ; Lieutenant McConnell of Company No. 3, who lives on the 
west side, wasat the top. They were hurled to the ground, and the latter 
injured internally. The other two men were not so badly hurt. 


—Stephen English, editor of The Insurance Times, showed usa pri- 
vate letter one day last week that he had received from Cornelius Wal- 
ford, F.1.A., F.S.S., announcing that he will soon make a six weeks’ visit 
to this country. Mr. Walford leaves England by the steamer Baltic of 
the White Star line on the oth of August and hopes to arrive at New 
York about the 18th or soth. He will attend the convention of short- 
hand writers at Harrisburgh on August 21-23, when he will represent the 
Short-Hand Society of Great Britain. After the meeting at Harrisburgh 
Mr. Walford will go to Montreal, to attend the convention of the British 
association, which commences on August 27. There he will deliver an 
address, opening the discussion on the question, ‘‘ Internal Communica- 
tion by Land or Water from an Economical and International Standpoint.” 
From Montreal Mr. Walford will go to Toronto to a sitting of the Library 
Association, and thence he will go West to explore the Rocky Mountains 
and the Canadian Pacific region, whence he will return to New York 
about the end of September. Mr. Walford is best known in this country 
as the author of the Insurance Cyclopedia, a dictionary, biographical 
summary, bibliographical repertory and historical treasury of insurance 
men, matters and events, 


—At the quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Union last Friday at Lexington, many matters of interest to insurance 
officers and their business were brought up and discussed by the repre- 
sentatives of twenty-three mutual companies, among which was the non- 
occupany of houses during the summer or winter months, and the per- 
mission for the use of kerosene or gasoline stoves for cooking. The 
former were considered safe if high test (or white) oil were used. The 
latter (gasoline stoves), from the experience given by the different com- 
panies, were considered unsafe, and it was the unanimous expression 
that no permission should be granted for their use. Alfred L. Barbour 
read a paper showing the effects of lightning upon buildings insured by 
mutual companies. We gather a few figures from it, showing that in six 
months of 1883 (from April to October) thirty companies sustained 141 
losses amounting to $13,479.76; eight total, amounting to $7401; 133 
partial, amounting to 6,078.67; 22 losses were on buildings known to 
have lightning rods on them ; 63 losses where there were no rods on the 
buildings. A banquet was served at the Massachusetts House to the 
representatives and their ladies. The Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Union comprises all the prominent mutual companies of the State 
(not including the manufacturers mutuals), and is to the mutuals what the 
Boston Fire Underwriters Union is to the stock companies. It is gaining 
strength every year. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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| P | California, San Francisco......--.-- 1co 600,000] 118.80 |+ Jan..’84 ; = 4 
200,000 | 109.14 Lies ne 5 + seeee- | TOO Citizens, Pittsburgh......-.-------- 5° 500,000 | 105.39 |*Jan., "84 4 113 
200,000 | 372.19 pe ¥, 93 7% N : 200 Commercial, San Francisco..-..---- 100 200,000] 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 Mi 125 
300,000} 243.31 |*Jan.,'84 5 |Mayz2,’84 150 Concordia, aapwasiee i eesiideaill 100 200,000} 144.81 | Jan.,’84 4 mo 
° Connecticut, Hartford.........-...- 100 1,000,000 | 128.24 |*Jan., 84 
210,002 a ohn” bs 5 Apr Bhat pone Pewee 5. and M., Detroit......... 30 "300,000 198.21 Is Jan..'84 : = 
250,000 146.59 aN. , | 5 +10, $06, BOGOR... cc ccccccensscccecose 100 200,000 144.32 ct.,’8 1 
200,000 | 170.50 |tNov. 83 2 Junezs,’83) 115 Equitable F. and x. 6 pm 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, ge ; wei 
| Fire Association, Philadelphia..... t) 00,000} 26; *Jan.,’ 
Commercial ....--------- 50 200,000} 122.89 |*Jan,. ’84 3% |Julyrr,’83) 90 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia = pane sane July’ ‘sf ; 4 
Continental ... 100 1,000,000} 266.18 gpanes 84 7.70|Mar.19,'84| 238 Firemans Fund, San Francisco-...- 100 750,000 | 125.94 |t Jan.,’84| 3 132 
BaGle | cccccccscoecccoes 40 300,000] 326,11 |*Oct.,’83 7% |May 8,84) 245 Firemens, Baltimore ..........----- 18 378,000] 118.79 | Jan., 84) 3 | am 
Empire City...-----.---- 100 200,000| 127.89 | Jan.,’84 3 Apr.30,’84 80 Piveniens, Dagtes......ccconcescscees 20 250,000] 107.29 |tJuly,’83| 2 150 
Exchange 30 200,010 | 136.59 |*Jan., 84 3% Oct. 24, 83 100% Firemens, Newark......---. -| 25 500,000] 246.39 |*Jan.,’84| 6 180 
Farragut 50 200,000] 141.59 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Feb. 6,84 110 First potions, Somes... exes 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb.,’83| 3 we 
Franklin, Philadelphia-.-.-..-.. ---| Too (00,000 12.57 |t Jan., “84 
Bocce ccncccsccsen 17 204,000] 124.92 | Jan.,’84 4. |Feb.rr."84) 85 German, Pittsburgh.....---.- Se Sendien Soa tis. "84 3 4 
Firemans Trust-...--.---.| 10 150,000 | 111.49 |*Jan.,’84 | 3% |Dec.12,’83, 79 Germania, Newark....-..-.--------- go 200,000] 102.16 | July,’78 3 1% 
Franklin and Emporium.} roo 200,000} 156.41 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 |June2o’84) 112% Girard F. and M., Philadelphia .| 100 300,000} 288.42 |+ Jan.,’84 6 300 
| Hartford, Hartford.......-..-- -| 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |* % 
German American 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 |*Jan.,’84} 7 |June 2,84 210 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 an pee ear sa by rn a 
Germenis. peemuoees 50 1,000,000 poy | 1 5 (aby 140 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*Jan.,’84 5 192% 
lens Falls.......---.--- 10 200,000] 431.28 |*Jjan., 54 5 une 5,53, 220 
‘ ‘ and Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 | Oct.,’83| 4 ~ 
50 200,000} 155.03 IeJan.. "84 5 nen. 8, 84 Tro Mechanics, Philadelphia... ......---- 25 250,000 | 142.16 | Jan., "84 160 
25 200,000 | 232.41 tJan., '84 7% |Ju ¥25»,93) 290 Mercantile Cleveland... Let SS 20 200,000 | 143.39 |*July,’83 5 110 
100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan., 84 3 July22,'83 61 se oar — =< Marine, Boston! 100 400,000} 119.62 |*Nov.,’83 5 135 
| erchants Providence-.-...-.------ ° 200, 127.56 |*Jan., ’8 
Hamilton 15 150,000] 174.11 *Jan.,’84 5 |June 9,’84) 115 Merchants, Newark......--. “ zs prow i ofan "sd 3 162% 
NEE inccccewuadesdne 50 | 1,000,000] 177.73 |*Jan. ,’84 Apr.25,'84/ 145 Michigan F. ond -'. Detroi -| 50 200,000 |. 117.57 | _.....-. pa 105 
ional. Hartford. .......... saan g.. *{- ’ 
NEE eee 100 3,000,000] 155.44 |*Jan., "84 5 une16,’84) 140 aoe ati Boston.....--- a a ia “4 ‘at ; ie 
Bewwd... cescoveccavccce 50 500,000} 103.83 | July,’83 3 |Mar.20,’84! 63 New Orleans Ins. Co.......--..--.- 50 500,000 | 109.02 |*Jan.,"84/ 5 122 
| 
TOURER, .cccncccccosccass- 100 200,000] 102.10 July, ’83 2% |June23,’84| 60 Newark, Newark....-...---------- saints 250,000} 212.28 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
DIOR ccsacsnsevceves 30 200,010| 242.35 |*Sept.’83) 5 |May28,’84' 1243 | New Hampshire, peenenetoee 100 500,000} 141.23 |*Jan.,’84| 4 7 
| North American, Boston. ......-...- 100 200,000} 132. *Apr., '8. 1 
Kings County--..--..-.-- 20 150,000] 232.44 |*Jan., 84 |} 10 July13,°83 201 Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 100 600,006 a *July,’83 ; nat 
Knickerbocker 30 210,000} 143.62 |*Jan., 84 | 3 June18,’84] go Orient, ae pie ee ---| 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 |* July, ’83 4 85 
ae Pennsylvania, Phila-.......--.- --| 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Sept..’83] 5 217 
La Fayette........-..--- 100 150,000 | 140.06 s janes 84] 5 Apr.15,'84| 102% | Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh---... --| 50 200,000] 110.55 |*Jan., 84) 4 18 
Long Island.........-..-- 50 300,000} 134.54 |*Jan., 84 | 5 |jApr.16,84) 112 a ay ao --| 50 200,000} 145.02 i 84 " 155 
cenix, Hartford..... --| 100 2,000,000} 101.09 |t Jan., 84) 3 165 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2....-. 100 100,000 99-53 |.------ ay eoes JOR. 1,82} 120 Prescott, Boston. ....--sse<ee eonce 100 200,000} 107.22 |*Apr., ’83 5 100 
Manuf’rs and Builders -..| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*Jan., 84 | 3 June 6,’84) 132 Eseries Wemingpen, Providence] 50 400,c0o | 104.29 |*July, 83] 4 104 
Readin an 10 250,000| 150.97 |*Jan., 8 1 
Mechanics .............. 50 250,000] 133.00 |*Jan.,’84| 5 |May 1,’84| 112% nig New even lnedaiaicetidininee aeenl eas aly "5 = 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,00¢ | 133.53 |*July, 83 | 5 May27,'84| 86 Shoe and Leather, _— poses am 600,000 | 100.59 | Oct.,” 81 5 pn 
¥ « 
Mercantile .........-. --| 50 200,000 | 109.94 |*Jan.,’84 3. |Mar.15,'83| 64 Sorne Garden’ Philsdelohion | ‘? oO nae a + 3 mY 
Merchants -.......--..--- 50 200,000] 177.33 | Jan.,’84| 5 aunts 103 St. ~— fim M., St. Paul...... | 100 500,000 | 148.89 |*Jan., '84 5 125 
aa Sun, San Francisco.............. alae 300,000 | 413.14 | ......-- ow eee 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 |*Jan..'84) 10 |June2’84| 160 Traders, | ee | 100 500,000, 172.37 |t Mer. ’84| 2% | 135 
SS eee 50 200,000} 136.62 |*Jan.,84| 5 |Jan.22,'84| 110 ates, Cineons- whidideaes | 10 1,000,000 | 102.61 |*Jan., 84) 4 125 
fon, San Francisco......0ccccooe ‘° 20.81 |tJan., ’8 122 
SRR ai cncrssoessacnse 50 200,000] 182.58 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 |Mar. 3,’84| 150 United Firemens, Philadelphia. ....| = poaveo | ey alt é 160 
0 eee 37% 200,000} 136.76 |*Jan.,’84| 5 {Mar.27,’841 93% | Washington, Boston................ | 100 1,000,000 | 118,38 |*Apr.,’83 5 1104 
New York Bowery-......- 25 300,000} 217.34 |*Jan.,’84 6 |Mayrg,’84| 152% H i ; ; ; rk. 
Sew York Equttabie | 2 noel aon Paan| § Getom oe Canadian Companies Doing Business in New Yo i. \ 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 135.10 *Feb., '84 4 Dec.26,’83 95 British America, Toronto .......... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’83 5 12k 
a 50 500,000| 164.84 |*jan.,’84 5 |Mar. 5,84) 127 WOR, TOPO ci vaccscnciccouss 20 400,000 | 150.91 |* July, ’83 12 | 135 
North River.........---- 25 350,000} 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 |Nov. 1,’82| 108 . “ > a 
EE 25 200,000} 287.87 |*Jan.,’84| 7 |Mar. 1,’84| 180 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Park .... 100 200,000] 137.35 |*Jan., 84 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 
Peoples. ..- 5° 200,000] 153.39 *Jan..’ 84 5 Jan. 10,"83 115 NAME OF COMPANY at — L uti 
‘ ‘alue o ATEST PRICE. 
Peter Cooper......------ 20 150,000] 235.29 |*Jan.,’84| 6 |Apr. 2,’84| 164 ——— y Sang | 
DEE ccasewcedisossesu 50 1,000,000| 168.62 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Juner4,’84| 145 - — 
Rochester German....... 50 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 a ne 135 £ £ £ 5. da. 
25 200,000 | 181.63 |*Jan.,’84| 6  |Sept29,’83| 120 City of London..... 0 = ies 17 6 
SREINE  cccccanencccess 5° 200,000 160.51 *Jan., 84 3% Oct. 24, 83] 100 Commercial Union 5° 5 20 Se - 
“egg iis a 
100 | $00,000} ror.33 | July,"81| 4 |Junex6,’&4| 60 | Guardian no = = 6 : é 
100 350,000 | 107.04 | Aug., 80 3% |Juner4,'84) 52 Imperial hen aioe e saiaanCne Seas ais, s00 25 147 1" | 
F ee Lancashire....-...-. ive 20 2 | 7 
25 200,000| 163.5t |*Jan.,’84| 5 |Feb. 6,84) 125 oie i iterate alee 0 4 ae 15 7 
Union sengee| ssb.og 1*]en.."e ° oes ple ome and London and Globe.... 20 ou 20 17 
100 ..-...------------ 100 5 * 1994) 3 | awwneeee-- London Assurance........--........ 2 12 59 -- a 
United States........... 25 250,000} 190.68 |*Jan.,’84/| 5 |Junezo,’84) 130 London and Lancashire Fire. ~ 2% I 15 -- 
NS Eee -- sa 
Westchester............- 10 300,000| 167.52 |*Feb., 84 5 Mar.22,'84 125 cacao oer puoveness | po 16% a 11 3 
Williamsburgh City......| 50 250,000 | 273.37 |*Jan.,’84| ro |Oct.24,’83| 206 seo 5 45 15 S$: 
100 12 tro -- and 
wate = 2 ‘in - 
° ono 10 I . 16 ; 
uarterly. 20 2 7 
$ Sue percenteach month. _ . Secttich Uden and Metlcad......| so ; : 13 . 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, United Fire Re-Insurance......-... 20 8 a3 es o 

















